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THE EESPECTIVE EFFECTS OF THE FINE ARTS 
AND MECHANICAL SKILL UPON NATIONAL 
CHARACTER. 



The distinction between the Ideal and the Prac- 
tical, between the pursuit of beauty and that of 
utility, is one so frequently made in common dis- 
course, and so applicable, at first sight, to the 
present subject, that no surprise can be felt if any 
one should be inclined to adopt it as a complete 
statement, and make use of it to describe the two 
developments of national character, under the re- 
spective influences of the Fine Arts and Mechanical 
Skill. Yet no less natural is the feeling which 
would lead us at once, almost without examination, 
to throw aside any such compendious account of 
the matter as superficial and inadequate. The mind 
is at first captivated with the breadth and apparent 
symmetry of general views ; but it is soon led to 
distrust them on finding how rarely they rest on a 
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satisfactory collection of particulars, till at length 
its most obvious instinct is one of aversion from the 
whole method of generalization, and it is ready to 
see in the antithetical terseness of an aphorism a 
sufficient presumption against its truth. In ap- 
proaching the question here proposed it will be well 
for us to guard against either tendency, recollecting 
that if such sayings are " one man's wit»," they are 
no less '' all men's wisdom;" in other words that 
the phrases in which society embodies its judg- 
ments, however hastily taken up, are sure not to 
be without their value as approximations to a correct 
standard. 

Here, as in all other questions connected with 
social science, the materials for forming a conclusion 
are somewhat various, though they may be generally 
reduced under two heads, the facts of history, and 
the facts of the individual mind, the same which we 
are accustomed more loosely to distinguish as ex- 
perience and reason. No doubt the two often 
appear to run into each other ; experience, viewed 
in itself, is a mere chaotic mass^, which requires 
the light of reason to make it intelligible even to 
its most devoted worshipper ; while reason, besides 
being in a great measure simply a record of mental 
experience, is almost invariably guided in its con- 

■ Lord John Russell's definition of a proverb, recorded in Mackin- 
tosh's Life, Yol. ii. p. 473. 
^ Coleridge, Table Talk. 



elusions by something which it has observed in the 
world without : still there is a real distinction 
between the two, which we endeavour to express 
when we speak of inquiry as either a posteriori or 
a prioriy the one grounding its arguments on the 
observation of facts realized in time and space, the 
other slighting such an induction, and appealing to 
considerations drawn from the supposed nature or 
original constitution of things. In what way the 
rival claims of these methods are to be adjusted, 
this is not the place to determine ; we have not 
to construct a new organon, but to apply that 
which we have already ; nor would there be any 
occasion even thus to allude to the question, did 
it not seem required to account for the mixed 
character of an argument proceeding partly on his- 
torical testimony, partly on more abstract reason- 
ing. The discussion too cannot be confined to the 
simple question of the influence exercised by the 
Fine Arts and Mechanical Skill respectively, the 
effects, that is, of which each has been the cause. 
These are incapable of being disentangled from the 
vast labyrinth of phenomena before us, or if pre- 
sented separately, would leave a very inadequate 
impression on the mind ; and we must rather make 
our view embrace the whole range of national cha- 
racter both as acting and as reacted upon, the ante- 
cedents and concomitants no less than the conse- 
quents of those two great facts in the mental con- 
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fonnation of a people with which we are now 
concerned. 

That th^e is to a certain extent an opposition 
between the tendencies indicated by these facts has 
already been hinted ; and further reflection will not 
dispose us to withdraw the intimation. It is so in 
life ; within the circle of our own experience, in 
our own minds, we feel it to be the case ; the love 
of the useAil is continually at strife with that of 
the beautiful, the calculating faculty with the im- 
aginative. We may lament that it should be so ; 
we may argue that as both were made f<M: man they 
must be capable of being brought into harmony in 
some one human natiire ; we may conceive of cha- 
racters in which both are present, each developed in 
its true proportion ; but as a matter of fact we must 
admit that the two are generally found distinct, or, 
at any rate, one in subjection to the other, the Ideal 
to the Practical or the Practical to the Ideal. And 
it is so in history : no nation can be named which 
has attained equal excellence in both ; the city of 
Pericles paid no honour to the labours of the 
artizan; and in later times Italy and Germany 
have been as unfruitful in triumphs over external 
nature as has England in productions embodying 
the deepest truth of art. Nay, it may be said that 
time as well as space contributes to widen the 
distance between them, and that the two births 
belong not only to difierent countries but to dif- 



ferent periods of the progress of society. Art, 
though in many instances successfully cultivated in 
our own times, yet seems to be pre-eminently the 
property of the ancient world, whether we under- 
stand by that term the first of those two great 
hemispheres into which the yet unfinished cycle 
of hun^n afiairs divides itself, or that part of the 
second which has been called the ancient element 
of modem history : Mechanical Skill, regarded in 
its fulness, appears but as a creation of yesterday, 
aspiring after conquests o( which the Greeks and 
Ron]Ans never dreamed, and containing in itself 
the seeds of most (^ the good and evil which are 
supposed to be characteristic of the nineteenth 
century. It is possible that a golden age may be 
at hand when both may abound together in the 
same nation and at the same epoch of its life^ even 
as they appear to spring originally from the same 
source, and only afterwards to diverge into separate 
channels: but at present we must be content to 
associate the one with time that is past, the other 
with time that now is ; it is ours to gaze on them as 
they ftow far apart from eadi other, and to have 
our attention arrested by the wide difference of 
their manifestations, however firmly we may be- 
lieve in the community alike of their origin and 
their end. 

Such manifestations we shall best be able to 
trace if we consider them singly, enquiring what 
has been the intellectual and moral condition of 
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those countries in which these tendencies have 
respectively .predominated. There will thus come 
under review the various peculiarities which the 
political and social institutions, the Philosophy, the 
Poetry, and the Theology of a nation are found to 
contract according as they are combined with one 
or other of the above phenomena. An examina- 
tion like this will enable us to form a comparative 
estimate of results, and ascertain what is the value 
of each in educating a people to perform its part in 
the drama of events, — a question, be it remem- 
bered, not of mere speculative interest, but bearing 
significantly on the present state and future pros- 
pects of the land in which we live. First, however, 
it may be well to interpose a few words explanatory 
of the terms themselves, so as to group in one 
view the several expressions already employed, and 
account for the seeming inconsistency of referring 
the two tendencies to the same source, and at the 
same time admitting that they are connected with 
two essentially different faculties of the mind. The . 
Aristotelian definition of Art'' will apply equally to 
the painter and the inventor of the steam engine. 
Each is alike concerned with the three stages of 
Theory, Contrivance, and Production. Yet it is 
scarcely enough to say that their difference consists 
in the object which each proposes to himself, unless 

• Tavrhv Av cmj rix^ koi €^s fierh \6yov akriSovg voitfruof,' "E^rri ■ 
b^ T€xyri vatra ircpl yivttriv nai ro r^-xyaCiiv ral ^copciv.— Arist. Eth. 
Ti, 4. 
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it be shewn that this involves a difference in the 
whole subject matter of the two kinds of art. They 
will differ in their theory, inasmuch as the end 
being different in each case must be fixed by a dif- 
ferent faculty ; in the one case by the imagination, 
which is moved by a pure love of the beautiful for 
its own sake, in the other by the understanding, 
which regards far more some object beyond the 
work itself, such as the diminishing of manual 
labour, than the pleasure of exerting skill and 
the satisfaction of acquiescing in the thing pro- 
duced. And this initial difference follows them 
throughout : even when the imagination and the 
understanding coincide in the means required for 
production, they guide them differently, and are 
content with different degrees of success, so that 
the general result is characterized by the same 
variety which accompanies the original act of con- 
templation. In short, we may confirm the distinc- 
tion with which we set out, and speak of the one 
habit as ideal, reaching after the idea, reposing in it 
when found, and valuing its own labours solely for 
the truth which they embody, while the other, with 
which truth is regarded only as a means to a fur- 
ther end, and, consequently, tested by success, may 
fitly come under the opposite designation of the 
practical. How these habits are found to exhibit 
themselves in the concrete organization of national 
character, viewed in the principal elements which 
determine its nature, must now be considered. 
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I. If there is any truth in what has been said 
respecting the opposition of the Fine Arts and 
Mechanical Skill as national pursuits, we may natu- 
rally expect to find the impress of each marked 
very strongly on the political and social institutions 
of the nations which have cultivated the one or the 
other. For these habits are not merely intellectual, 
but influence the whole nature^ and are attended 
each by its own train of moral sentiments and feel- 
ings. The love of beauty is not an isolated affec- 
tion which a man can cherish without allowing it to 
colour the rest of his being ; on the contrary, it 
influences his general views and daily actions, so 
£sir as it exists itself as a single motive, not coun- 
teracted by any disturbing tendencies- In the 
same way, the calculation which enters so largely 
into the love of utility leavens an individual's ordi- 
nary dealings with his fellows, and, indeed, under 
the name of prudence appears as the chief regulator 
of life. Thus a body of men guided by either as a 
predominant taste will necessarily carry out its in- 
clinations in the acts which it performs as a society, 
and in the species of organization which it assumes 
in order to perform such acts. What then are the 
political results which we should expect to flow 
from each of these given pre-dispositions ? The 
answer is already supplied by the words which 
have been used in describing each. In &ct, it is 
obvious that the difference will affect not merely 
the kind but the degree in which society ^exists. 
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The latter tendeixey differs from the former as 
being more congenial, not only to a particular 
kind of combination, but to the very principle of 
combination itself. A taste for the Fine Arts, so 
far as it is generally diffused, can scarcely be said 
to favour any union of men, except one formed ex- 
clusively for its own purposes ; it is satisfied with 
its own progress and does not look beyond it : nay^ 
from its very nature it leads its possessor to dwell 
more on those qualities which one man has to the 
exclusion of another, than on those which all enjoy 
in common, and so is not likely to incline him to 
take any active part in the establishment of a con- 
stitution which does not realize an aristocracy of 
intellect. There seems as much reason to expect 
protection for the Arts as a general rule from a 
single ruler as from a whole people, tiie bulk of 
which is sure to be less educated and refined than 
one superior man, an Augustus or Lorenzo ; and 
thus the artist has no feeling which should make 
him sympathize with a democracy, or a constitution 
professing to count men by numbers^ rather than 
by weight. And although the more this exclusive 
sentiment is difiused, the more certainly it destroys 
itself, it may still continue vaguely to influence a. 
number of men, making them careless of their 
political claims and ready to submit to the do- 
minion of a munificent patron, till at last we may 
conceive of a whole nation, which, penetrated more 
or less by the spirit of Art, shall acquiesce with a 
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general sense of sympathy in a paternal govern- 
ment. Such is substantially the case with Ger- 
many in the present day^. The Germans have 
strong aspirations after freedom as a necessary con- 
sequence of their great intellectual activity; but 
these are not usually of a practical nature. When 
they wish to assert a claim, it does not involve 
a definite object, like relief from taxation, but a 
broad principle commensurate with their theories 
of art ; resembling in kind though not in degree the 
dream of one of their greatest metaphysicians, a 
world in which the legislative and executive powers 
should be given, the one to transcendental, the 
other to non-transcendental philosophers. Such 
requirements, it is obvious, tannot be complied 
with save in the event of a total disruption of 
society, a crisis which some are anxious to acce- 
lerate, while others, partly thinking the prospect 
hopeless, partly regarding the aggregate amount of 
good at present realized as too great to be risked 
wantonly, submit to inquisitorial tribunals and 
Star-chamber trials, as not affecting their oppor- 
tunities of pursuing literature and the Arts. On 

** The recent occurrences in Germany may seem to require a modifi- 
cation of this passage : but whatever may be their issue, there still re- 
mains a broad ground of contrast between an artistic and a mechanical 
people. The fact that in the country of Goethe and Schiller those prac- 
tical reforms are now demanded which have long been embodied in our 
constitution, is sufficiently significant on the one hand: while on the 
other, the prevalence of communist views among some of the ablest 
of their political thinkers amply testifies to what has been said about 
the latitude of speculation. 
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the other hand, the diffusion of mechanical skill 
among a people is a sure guarantee of its political 
development. The same feelings which mduce 
the one lead us naturally to the other. The piin- 
ciple of expediency, which rightly or wrongly is 
made the rule and measure of government, fur- 
nishes the motive according to which the mecha- 
nist works, considering his discoveries only as 
means to an end. The truth which lies at the 
hottom of all attempts to extend the institutions of 
a country, ov iroXv 8La(l)€p€L avOpcuyiros avOpmroVy 
is one which the general cultivation of the mecha- 
nical arts is peculiarly likely to foster, depending 
as it does not so much on the inspiration of genius 
as on the exercise of those mental powers which 
are possessed by every one in his degree. Nor has 
the mechanist any of those natural prepossessions 
against a popular government which have been seen 
to exist in the case of the artist. Whatever may 
be the capriciousness of the public as a patron, he 
knows that it will always be swayed by interest; 
and an invention which offers to abridge labour or 
accelerate traffic can hardly languish long for want 
of a Maecenas. The commonwealth may declare 
that it has no need of painters ; but it will not 
readily dispense with a follower of Watt or Ark- 
wright. In advancing these considerations it is im- 
pibssible not to think of our own country, nor re- 
mark how closely the progress of its mechanical 
greatness has been connected with the gradual 
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transfer of political power frttm the privileged 
order to the great body of the nation. The edu- 
cation necessarily involved in forming a large class 
of mechanics, has taught men their rights, however 
inadequate it may have proved to giv« them a 
knowledge of their duties. The relation between 
the employer and the employed, far diflfetent from 
that between the lord and the serf, resting chiefly 
on reciprocal interest, is felt to place the two parties, 
however great the contrast of their respective worldly 
circumstances, thus far on an equal footing. The 
class of employers too, recruited daily from the 
ranks below it, and compelled moreover to take 
refuge in their sympathies from the secret jealousy 
or open hostility of the privileged orders, preserves 
its distinctness in the House of Commons, and in- 
stead of making common cause with the ancient 
ruling body, leans strongly to the side of change. 
Thus the power gained by the master-mechanists 
is gained not for themselves alone, but for the 
whole body to which they belong ; nor is it a mere 
abuse of terms to speak of the Manufacturing 
Interest as comprehending all those engaged in 
manufacturing productions in whatever capacity. 
In all this we see only a development of the 
practical habit of mind, spoken of above, appealing 
not to a sense of beauty, but to a sense of advan- 
tage, and valuing its own labours not for their own 
sake but for what they can procure. 

It may be thought however that the contrast 
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just drawn between a nation devoted to the Arts 
and one distinguished by Mechanical Skill is gene- 
ralized rather from one or two instances than from 
the whole testimony of history ; and the example 
of Athens in particular may be pleaded in refiitation 
of much that has been said. There, it will be urged, 
we have a people where a taste for the Arts was as 
generally diffused, so far as a feeling which must 
always be mtore or less exclusive is capable of dif- 
fusion, as in any modern society that can be named 
— a people whose love of the beautiful has become 
proverbial : yet there we find little if any of that 
aTrpay/ioavmj which has been maintained to be 
attendant on such a temperament, and much on 
the contrary which would seem to argue a directly 
opposite conformation. When has there been any 
nation exhibiting so decided a genius for the theory 

and the practice of politics as the Athenians ? The 
science of government is indeed their own science ; 
they may be said, in the language of the French 
statesman, to have perfected it. Especially re- 
markable is the extent to which they made the in- 
dividual subordinate to the community. The con- 
demnation of Miltiades and the whole institution of 
ostracism, paltry and illiberal as we may esteem 
such a policy to be^ at any rate shew an intensely 
political spirit, — a spirit which regards the interest 
of the state as all in all, and permits no instance of 
individual merit, however great, to exist as an ex- 
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ception to the rule. The eulogy^ which Peri- 
cles passes on the elegant taste and intellectual 
refinement of his countrymen is followed in the very 
next sentence by a testimony to the fact that every 
one took an interest in the affairs of the common- 
wealth, he that sought to avoid the responsibility 
being condemned as useless, not excused as retir- 
ing. It is in vain to deny the force of this objec- 
tion, nor perhaps is it possible entirely to remove 
the difiiculty which it presents ; still there are two 
considerations on the other side which appear to 
deserve mention. In the first place, it should be 
remembered that we do not undertake to say that 
the influence of the Fine Arts, even when so promi- 
nent as to be justly styled a national taste, may not 
be counteracted by other and opposite elements. 
Generally, no doubt, as has been before maintained, 
the mind of a people will be found to have been 
formed after some one characteristic type, and 
moulded by one definite class of influences ; nor 
will it be easy to produce or suppose an example 
where the diverse tendencies, the love of beauty and 
the love of utility, are seen co-operating in entire 
harmony. Yet here as elsewhere it is true that the 

* Thucyd. iL 40. ^iXoxoXovfiei; yap fier cvrcXctaff Koi ^cXoo-o^ov- 
fi§p av€v fUiKcuclas, nXovT<j^ re Zfyyov fioXXov Kaip^ fj \6yov Kofinio 
^(pcDfieBa, Koi t6 irtveaBai ovx SfioXoyelv tlpi ala-^^hv, ciXXa lU) duK^cv- 
yciy ^pY^ alax^ov, m re rois avrdis olKciop Sjjm kqI ttoXitik&v cVi- 
ucXcia K. T» X. ^;-^ -^ 

^\ '■'^ '*V -; ''^ 
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exception proves the rule ; and, as in our daily ex- 
perience we may have met with one or two persons 
of rare endowments who go far to reconcile in their 
own mental life the contradiction between the ideal 
and the practical, so we need not be surprised at 
finding a people which, eminently imbued with a 
feeling of veneration for Art, has been able to correct 
and modify the bias thus given to it by a cultiva- 
tion producing the same results as in modern times 
are attributable to a taste for Mechanical Skill. A 
people like this will indeed be the wonder of the 
world : and Athens was no less. Never has man- 
kind seen so complete a specimen of an educated 
nation^ a nation with all the constituent parts of hu- 
manity developed in their fuU proportion, as was 
exhibited in that narrow corner of Grecian territory. 
In a nation which could bring forth from its abund- 
ance two such schools of poetry as those of iEschy- 
lus and Euripides, two such philosophies as those 
of Plato and Aristotle, we may well expect to en- 
counter an exception to any mere generalization 
touching the ordinary one-sided developments of 
popular taste. But secondly, the exception, though 
a marked one, is scarcely so glaring as it seems to 
be at first sight. The predominant taste at Athens 
was undoubtedly for the brilliant and ideal, and the 
national character bore the impress of that broad 
seal in every part. The levelling system alluded 
to above, though doubtless grounded on some real 
element in Athenian nature, still appears to have 

c 
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been consciously used as a corrective of the natural 
growth of the commonwealth, the luxuriant and 
ambitious spirits, (the cu^ua yivrj of Aristotle*,) 
which would otherwise have overleaped all law, and 
restored that tyranny which all had been taught to 
consider as so odious. Had not the latest memories 
of despotism been associated there, as in the early 
Roman history, with an act of individual outrage 
which adventitious circumstances combined to mag- 
nify, and above all with the subsequent attempts 
made by the tyrant to reinstate himself by the aid 
of a foreign power, so that no one could manifest a 
wish to return to the old form of government without 
making himself thereby a traitor to his sires who 
fought at Marathon, Athens might have flourished, 
a prosperous and enlightened state, for several 
generations at least, under a series of magnificent 
sovereigns, and the dynasty of the Pisistratidae been 
perpetuated like that of the Medici. Even as it 
was, when a democracy had been firmly established, 
and found congenial to many of the national sym- 
pathies, the tenor of Athenian history is still found 
to be favourable to the prominence of some one in- 
dividual mind. Alcibiades was banished ; but he was 
riot the less completely the man of his age, and the 
^hole Peloponnesian war, after the peace of Nicias, 
may be regarded as an emanation from his spirit. 
The devotion with which Pericles was regarded at the 
height of his power wa6 not the calculating approval 

' Met. ii. 15. 
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which a genuine democracy will give to the acts of 
its chief magistrate, but the homage of minds desir- 
ing to be governed by some great intellect rather than 
to govern themselves, in short, a sentiment of hero- 
worship. And even the service which they after- 
wards yielded to lower natures, the demagogues 
who found means of guiding them by giving scope 
to their worst instincts, shews a disposition far more 
ready to obey, though it were but for the time being, 
the will of a single person, than to attempt the real 
problem of politics, the diffusion of the governing 
power over the whole body. It should not be for- 
gotten that Aristotle, the great political teacher of 
the ancient world, did not arise till after Athens had 
substantially run its course, and does not express the 
popular feeling of the time of Thucydides, but the 
mind of the thinking men of his own day. Taking 
all this into account, we may perhaps be justified in 
saying that the example of Athens opposes no in- 
surmountable obstacle to the view which has hith- 
erto appeared the natural one, and so in proceeding 
undisturbed in the course of enquiry which we have 
sketched out. 

II. From the political state of a nation the ques- 
tion naturally passes to the social, which differs 
from it only as the private life of an individual 
differs from his life in public. The results, how- 
ever, are well worthy of separate attention, especially 
as at first sight they seem remarkably at variance 
with the conclusion to which we should otherwise 

c2 
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have come. In a nation where a paternal govern- 
ment and a taste for Art have grown up side by 
side, we find the face of society furrowed by no 
sharp distinctions ; while Mechanical Skill and a 
popular constitution, so far from fiising the various 
ranks of men socially as well as politically, appear 
only to have deepened those lines of demarcation 
which circumstances had drawn. Yet it would be 
difficult to maintain that these are not the natural, 
though perhaps not the invariable, products of the 
principles which form the basis of the two commu- 
nities. The German character, acquiescing in pa- 
temal rule rather as a means of escape from the prac- 
tical solution of the problem of government than from 
any other feeling, retains much of the old spirit of 
chivalrous relation, as between lord and vassal, even 
now that the feudal institutions which embodied it 
have really passed away; the poetical halo, as it 
were, without the harsh reality. The proprietor, not 
having been brought into contact to any great degree 
with the new questions introduced by the trading 
spirit, the respective positions of the employer 
and the employed, has had little cause to deviate 
from the traditionary view, or regard his dependents 
with the eye of one who is conscious that the real 
bond by which Providence has united them to him is 
a community of interest. On the other hand, a con- 
stitution modified by such influences as the me- 
chanical spirit engenders becomes timocratic no less 
than democratic ; the sentiment of calculating ex- 
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pediency has a power of repulsion as well as of 
attraction, and leads a man to regard the bridge 
which lies between him and his fellow in the light 
of a separation quite as much as in that of a con- 
nection. The master, accustomed to feel that he 
has to consult the welfare of his workman as a 
means to his own, naturally endeavours to render 
the responsibility thus thrust upon him as light as 
is consistent with the attainment of his end ; and 
though a perfect view of self-interest would guide 
him to a right result, any degree short of such ab- 
solute enlightenment is likely to intensify the feeling 
of alienation, the narrower the compass to which it 
is reduced, and prompt him to revenge himself, so 
far as he dares, for the sacrifices which self-love has 
compelled him to make at the shrine of beneficence. 
Thus it is that self-interest, though one of God's 
most efiicacious instruments for diminishing the 
amount of evil in a corrupt world, working alone 
is not a sufiicient regenerator : the good which it 
effects is by purifying the actions, not the motives ; 
and so that part of conduct which it may chance to 
leave untouched will have all the force of an evil 
will concentrated upon it. Besides, social distinc- 
tions are kept up by the good no less than by the bad 
feelings which the influence of mechanical skill calls 
into action : the justice and expediency of main- 
taining the rights of property and the difference 
of position which difference of means necessarily 
entails are instinctively recognised by the prac- 
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tical sense, and schemes of a universal brotherhood 
and community of goods at once rejected as 
visionary and therefore mischievous. Moreover, 
the radical difference between the ideal and the 
practical temperament must be taken into the 
account. That familiar intercourse between the 
higher and lower ranks which would be natural to 
a German, the feelings of an Englishman render him 
unable to realize. It is not that be is unwilling to 
mix on intimate terms with those below him, but 
that such an ignoring of his own position would be 
in his case simply unreal, felt as such not only by 
himself but by those to whose level he would be con- 
descending. Meantime, the domestic life of a pracr 
tical nation is not without its sunny and cheerful side. 
If the sentiment of self-reliance, which is the proper 
fruit not of exclusive but of popular institutions, 
prompts the citizen to retire from the innocent public 
festivities with which the subjects of a paternal go* 
vemment close the day, and shut himself up in his 
pwn home, it is there that a new focus of social 
humanity reveals itself, the well-spring of family 
sympathies. It is not the place here to estimate 
the value of the dispositions which these courses of 
conduct indicate; it is enough to have pointed 
them out, and shewn their connection with the 
two habits of mind which are at present under 
comparison. 

III. Nor is the contrast less between the re- 
spective effects which these habits produce on the 
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Philosophy of a country. It is in philosophy in- 
deed that the bar between the Ideal and the Prac- 
tical is generally found to exist most strongly. 
The subjects investigated and the manner of inves* 
ligation alike stand out in broad and vivid op? 
position. The philosophies of the beautiful and 
the useful, the two sides of the philosophy of th^ 
true, have divided and are dividing the world : and 
each combatant, regarding solely his own disk of the 
shield, is slow to admit that there can be any other 
in existence. It is substantially true to affirm^ that 
it is a contest between the ancients and the modems. 
As in the individual, so in society, the sense of in- 
terest is developed later than the sense of beauty, 
and tends to throw it into the shade. Yet the hisr 
tory of mankind moves on in cycles, though each 
new cycle is in advance of the last, and in each 
there is the same progress as takes place in the 
whole course of humanity, just as each individual 
mind is a microcosm, containing^ albeit in different 
proportions, the same elements which struggle for 
mastery in the great world without. This may prei- 
pare us for any variations which may strike us ip 
considering the congeniality of an ideal philosophy to 
a nation devoted to the Fine Arts, of more positive 
science to minds tempered by the influence of Me- 
chanical Skill. Athens produced Aristotle, but it 
was as an after-birth^ after she had already expressed 

* Macaulay, Essay on Bacon. 
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her mind in Plato, Writers of the positive school^ 
have appeared in Italy, but not until after she had 
ceased to enrich the world of beauty by new cre- 
ations. In each case too, something of the original 
bias has been given to the speculations of the later 
thinkers ; they have been practical among idealists^ 
but they have also been idealists among practical 
men. Bacon, borrowing from Aristotle the notion 
of his inductive method, had to make use of it 
against no one more than against Aristotle himself. 
It would be long to draw out the broad diversity 
between the ideal and the practical philosophies in 
matter and in manner. The friends and the foes 
of the tendency to confine speculation more closely 
to positive enquiries, are alike witnesses to the fact 
that such a tendency does exist in England. Whether 
it be to our honour or our shame, we have pursued 
but little the trains of thought which led Plato to 
his ideas, or Aristotle to his categories. While the 
Grermans, the modem representatives of the Athe- 
nian love of beauty, have sought for a science of 
being in itself, and attempted to demonstrate a pri- 
ori the groundwork of moral relations, we have 
given our time, so far as it has been given to philo- 
sophy at all, principally to discoveries in external 
nature, theories of the increase of population and 
the distribution of wealth, and the like. Even in 
cases where English and continental philosophers 
have dealt with the same subjects, the difference in 

^ E. g. on finance and political economy. 
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the manner of investigation has been very striking. 
As Kepler in his physical speculations gave a far 
wider scope to the imagination than Newton, so 
whenever we have approached the provinces especi- 
ally appropriated by our Teutonic brethren, it has 
been in a spirit of our own. While Leibnitz was 
framing his scheme of a pre-existing harmony, 
Locke was analyzing the operations of the mind. 
Butler's view of ethics is an entirely practical one, 
expressly eschewing all enquiry into " the abstract 
relations of things ;" nor would he ever have thought 
of enquiring with Kant, how a categorical imperative 
is possible. Both Hume and the Scotch philoso- 
phers who opposed him, however they might differ 
as to the limits of the human understanding, agreed 
in making their philosophy one of common sense 
(the very word used by Reid and Oswald), 
utterly alien from the course of enquiry introduced 
by the Critic of Pure Reason. The idealism of 
Berkeley rested on an appeal to the ordinary feel- 
ings of inankind respecting the real testimony sup- 
plied by their senses, not on such a priori grounds 
as those taken by Fichte. Bentham and his followers, 
though accustomed to deduce pohtical truths from 
first principles with geometrical precision, were 
essentially English, and the commonwealth which 
they wished to see as far removed from the aspira- 
tions of continental enthusiasm as from Plato's Re- 
public. Coleridge * himself, the great expositor of 

* The moBt strik^ig exampleB of this are found in his notes on other 
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Grerman philosophy m England, even in his most 
abstruse reasonings exhibits a vigorous plain sense, 
such as the reader finds in Johnson. Everywhere 
in our philosophical literature is to be seen the 
strong impress of the national mind, resulting from 
the same energy which produces steam-engines and 
power-looms, and utterly foreign to those transcen- 
dental theories which an sesthetical culture has ever 
encouraged among our neighbours. 

IV. Poetry is itself to a certain extent one of the 
Arts : but that is only one element in its definition, 
and, taken as a whole, its existence in a nation is 
quite independent of artistic training. The name 
of Shakspeare is sufficient to prove that a people 
impressed with a decided mechanical bias may yet 
give birth to the very highest kind of poetry. 
England had indeed not then attained that pre- 
eminence in industrial pursuits which is now her 
boast : but '* the basis of the soul " was the same ; 
and the foundation on which Hamlet and Othello 
rose has since beai found capable of sustaining the 
weight of a more material and earthly machinery. 
In our own day there is evidence enough to prove 
that the energy which scars the face of the country 
with railways, and blots the landscapes with the 
murky hives of manufacturing labour, is not wholly 
prosaic, but may at times vent itself in strains of 

writers, (in his Literary Remains and other works,) especially those (m 
ISchelling in the new edition of the Biographia Literaria, where the 
German and English transcendentalists appear side by side discussing 
the same subjects. 
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genuine poetry. Wordsworth i, forgetting the wiser 
language of his former yearSj may allow himself in 
his old age to be led by his individual feelings into 
a strong disavowal of sympathy with the mechanical 
progress of this generation ; but the spirit of the 
younger poet impels him to claim the worker as 
his brother, and to associate ''the steam ship and the 
railway," with '' the thoughts that shake mankind," 
the true substance and material of song. English 
poetry possesses and has ever possessed a character 
of its own, a solid and practical one^ the impress of 
the mind from which it springs. With us the poet 
is not so much a conscious artist as in Greece, and 
still more in Germany. Yet it would be difficult to 
point out any traces of want of art in the results 
left us by our greatest writers, by Shakspeare and 
by Milton. Direct practical intuition has super- 
seded theory, and caused Art to attain its highest 
triumph, the concealment of itself. Still the intel- 
lect displayed in those poems pf which an English- 
man is most ready to boast is akin to that which 
conceived the inductive philosophy, and that to 
which we owe the calculating machine ; an intellect 
which affects no ambitious flights of speculation, 
but looks upon life as it is. Shakspeare had 
no such conception of Art as that which has 
found favour with continental thinkers, represent- 

J Compare his words in one of his Prefaces, (Poems, vol. ii. p. 323,) 
and an earlier Sonnet, (Do. vol. t. p. 248,) with the Sonnet on reading 
the Prospectus of the Kendal and Windermere railway. 
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ing it as an ideal which nature is ever striving to 
realize, and striving in vain. He knew no higher 
pattern than nature itself, and thus his views are 
views of life in the concrete, embodying principles 
only as history embodies them, and in no other 
sense. Any attempt to shew that he worked in 
each play consciously after the type of some idea, 
however ingeniously supported, must always fail 
from the nature of the case. His eye did indeed 
* glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven ;' but that * fine frenzy' was tempered by a 
judgment as consummate as ever dwelt within the 
breast of man, — a judgment which equally with his 
other transcendent qualities, sets him above all 
other poets. It has been well said^ that one of 
the distinguishing characteristics of his plays is 
the excitement of expectation in preference to sur- 
prise, the feeling of watching the sun rise at the pre- 
established moment, rather than that with which 
we startle at a shooting star. -/Eschylus, dallying 
with the grand, gloomy, and terrific; Euripides, 
striving to move admiration by his poetical subtleties 
and rhetorical adroitness ; Kotzebue and the school 
of German diablerie, attracting the public taste by 
the glare of wild and irregular exhibitions ; Goethe 
and Schiller, placing before themselves consciously 
some philosophical idea which their dramatic works 
were to embody, all in their several degrees furnish 

•' Coleridge, Literary Remains, vol. ii. p. 77. 
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contrast to the poet of a mechanical nation, seeking 
merely to work out that which he took in hand, and 
using Art not for its own sake, but in order to pro- 
duce some definite effect. In the same way, Milton 
may be remarked for an abstinence from what are 
ordinarily called flights of imagination. The de- 
scription of Pandemonium, where invention was 
likely to come most into play, is characterized by 
none of those wild and startling features with which 
the medieval poet of Christian Art heightens his 
picture of the infernal world. His conception of 
the primeval state suggests no new theories, but 
seems to be a natural development out of the 
materials supplied by Scripture, insomuch that the 
mass of readers have long since confused one with 
the other, and attributed to their Biblical recol- 
lections many of the details for which they are 
indebted to the Paradise Lost. The mind regards 
his account as a fuller, though uninspired narrative 
of the events recorded in Genesis, and only when 
reflecting on it afterwards remembers that it is 
the work of a poet. In the writers who succeeded 
Milton the solid and practical element was predo- 
minant. Greatly as they difiered from each other, 
all bore the mark of the people from which they 
sprung. Dryden's most extravagant passages do 
not strike us as efforts of intellectual brilliancy, but 
as the noisy outbreaks in which a man of the world 
occasionally indulges. The school that succeeded 
him made judgment everything, till at last it re- 
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fined the natural phlegmatic caution of the English 
mind into French subtlety, and in flying from the ideal 
and imaginative fell into a habit of attention to 
petty details which is essentially opposed to prac- 
tical energy. Part at least of the secret of Cowper's 
power lies in the unambitious yet sustained cha- 
racter of his efforts, expressed in one of the purest 
phases of the English language, and throwing over 
English subjects a colouring thoroughly English. 
The glittering verbiage into which the imitators of 
Pope at last sank was annihilated not by a writer 
of high imagination, breathing into the idol a spirit 
which might burst it asunder, but by the weapons 
of common sense, wielded by an author* who more 
than any other^ except Johnson, might be taken as 
a type of the English practical man of letters. And 
when at last the impulse of imagination was given, 
it came from men who though differing greatly from 
each other in taste and temperament, were alike 
the genuine offspring of the national character. No 
two poets could be more dissimilar in most respects 
than Wordsworth and Byron: yet neither could 
have been produced anywhere but in England. The 
descent of the one is established by those qualities 
already noticed as existing in Cowper, to whom, 
allowance being made for such differences as natu- 
rally result from different circumstances, educa- 
tion and early life, the spirit of the age, and the 
like, he bears a strong resemblance : that of the 

' Gifford. 
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dther is determined by the presence of that power 
of humour which is invariably connected with com- 
mon sense, and which German writers "* themselves 
admit to be foreign to the temper of their nation. 
Even Shelley, the least English of all our poets, 
incapacitated as he was by the natural bent of his 
tnind, perhaps a diseased one, from taking a practi- 
cal view of life, had much about him to which a 
mechanical age alone could have given birth : and 
if the author who at present commands public taste 
has been largely indebted to Goethe, both in parti- 
cular points and in the general cast of his thought, 
that which he has taken has undoubtedly been as- 
similated to the intellectual being and brought home 
to the ordinary sympathies of modern England. 
Thus in poetry, as in other departments, the me- 
chanical nation preserves its difference from^the ar- 
tistic, restraining imagination, it may be too strictly, 
by practical judgment, and finding its object not in 
the development of any general idea or the embodi- 
ment of a theory of art j but in the ed airoTeXeip to 

epyov avTovy the doing of the particular thing to be 
done in the best manner possible. With the one, 
circumstances are impediments over which the poet 
must triumph : with the other, they are indications 
which are to instruct him how to shape his course. 
V. It is hardly possible, nor would it be desirable 

" Ulricl, Shakspeare's Dramatic Art^ chapter on Shakspeare consi- 
dered in relation to Goethe. Thus satire was an indigenous growth of 
the mind of the most purely practical of ancient nations, the Romans. 
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here to do more than indicate the bearings which 
the aesthetical and mechanical tendencies may have 
on the Theology of a nation. The history of Italy 
has already shewn how congenial the imaginative 
disposition encouraged by the fonner is to the 
mystical teaching, the grand scheme of discipline, 
the gorgeous ceremonial, which are found in the 
Roman Church ; while the latter expresses itself in 
the practical and solid character, equally unfavour- 
able to the subtleties of metaphysical enquiry and the 
devotioi^ of fervent enthusiasm, for which English 
divinity has been generally singled out either for 
praise or blame. But in the present day larger 
questions open before us, questions which have 
been already partially touched upon in the consider- 
ation given to the subject of national philosophy. In 
the advancing tide of modern European speculation 
two currents are distinctly traceable, and into one or 
the other every minor stream is being gradually ab- 
sorbed. The two schools of thought, that which seeks 
everything within the mind, and that which looks 
to the objects without, have in all ages virtually 
divided the empire of human opinion ; but never 
have they seemed to stand in such marked opposi- 
tion to each other as now, — ^rivals, to hear whose 
disputes mankind is hushed. The study of the 
Fine Arts, teaching men to set more value on the 
perfect conception than on its imperfect embodi- 
ment in matter, disposes them to become transcen- 
dentalists: while those who devote themselves to 
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the Mechanical Arts, conscious that they must be 
slaves to nature before they can be her masters, 
and knowing how large a portion of their triumphs 
is achieved in the world without, in the object 
rather than the subject, are led to deny all beyond 
the chain of physical sequences by which they see 
themselves surrounded ; in a word, to adopt a 
system of naturalism. On the degree in which the 
success of either system must influence religious 
belief it is needless to expatiate. Those who have 
observed the points of sympathy between the 
exclusive regard for the external evidences of 
Christianity which prevailed in the last century, 
and the sceptical philosophy which it opposed, 
not to mention the school of positive science now 
rising in England, and on the other hand, the facility 
wuth which the more spiritual and ideal theology 
which is at present endeavouring to take possession 
of men's minds, especially in Germany, has been 
distorted into Pantheism, will best be able to testify 
to the past experience, and speculate on the fiiture 
course of this mighty conflict. 

Thus has it been attempted to trace the effects of 
these two great national tastes in political and 
social action, in philosophy, in poetry, and in 
theology, from a consideration of the nature of 
the case, no less than from the testimony of facts. 
Owing to the restricted limits imposed on an en- 
quiry like the present, much has been unavoidably 
omitted ; and those who wish vividly to realize the 
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opposition between the character of the two nations, 
both in their outward and inward life, will see many 
traces that require to be added for the completion 
of so imperfect a sketch. Still, certain results appear 
to have been evolved : and these it is now the place 
to sum up. A national cultivation of the Fine Arts 
has been seen to be unfriendly to political combi- 
nation> as bearing more on those points in which 
men differ one from another than on those which 
they have in common, at the same time that it 
gives scope for some social virtues which are liable 
to be crushed in the machinery of a more organ- 
ized community. It is generally connected with 
an ideal and a priori philosophy, which occupies 
itself with examining truths in themselves, 
rather than in their relations to human life. In 
poetry it encourages a predominance of the imagi- 
nation over the practical judgment, teaching the 
writer that his vocation is to embody a high ideal, 
not to serve a particular and ulterior purpose. 
And it modifies men's views of theology, by leading 
them to set truth on a transcendental basis, a dis- 
position which, if not checked, is apt to produce 
theories which extend the province of spirit till it 
loses its distinctive character, and ultimately destroy 
all belief in the Divine personality. On the other 
hand, the tendency of a taste for Mechanical Skill 
i^ essentially political, bringing out those points 
in which men are equal, and gradually sweeping 
away the distinctions of rank and privilege, albeit 
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by the substitution of the principle of selfishness 
for the old chivalric spirit. The character of its 
philosophy is more or less practical, discarding all 
barren enquiries, and testing the value of truth by 
the degree in which it ostensibly promotes the good 
of man's estate. Poetry, under such auspices, is 
cultivated not for the sake of imaginative display, 
but in order to satisfy certain independent require- 
ments : and thus the philosophical ideas which it 
contains are rather involved unconsciously than in- 
troduced by a conscious artist. Lastly, when it is 
permitted to exercise an unrestrained dominion over 
theology, its tendency is to dwell exclusively on 
external considerations, as for instance those drawn 
from the order of nature, and thus, in the mind of 
a rigorously logical thinker, eventually to shut out 
the perception of an universal intelligence. 

If these conclusions be well founded, it is obvious, 
as has been before seen, that neither of the two 
tastes, apart from the other, is likely to form a 
complete character, but that each, while favour- 
able to the development of one class of truths, 
naturally leads to the depreciation of another. The 
question then becomes an important one, whether 
this one-sidedness is to be assumed as a general 
law of national life, — an imperfection to be acqui- 
esced in, not an error to be resisted and corrected. 
Can it be that nations are subject to a destiny which 
makes the abandonment of one excellence the price 
of retaining another, so that truth is indeed the 
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general result of the progress of the world, but 
cannot be realized by any single people ? The 
problem is one which presses on individuals equally 
with nations, being in fact that of the efficiency of 
the human will. For if it is acknowledged that 
every one is placed under certain given circum- 
stances, and that these differ in different cases, we 
are compelled to consider generally how far man is 
able by his own exertions to alter them, and "above 
himself erect himself." Nothing is gained on 
either side by pushing the enquiry into the region 
of abstract necessity, or Divine predestination ; as 
the will of a nation or individual is pre-determined 
equally with the surrounding circumstances, and 
may be reckoned as one of the events which consti- 
tute the conditions of existence. The real point 
is a practical one, and turns upon a popular use 
of terms, the voluntary part of a character being 
obviously in some way distinct from the involun- 
tary, though both may depend on a pre-established 
law. Practically then we see that up to a certain point 
the efforts of man may alter his condition, though 
after that they are ineffectual. Nor is the case 
different with a nation. It is no mere metaphori- 
cal fancy or verbal convenience that leads us to 
speak of a nation as of an individual. Even were 
the community a chance collection of individuals, 
it could not fail to become something beyond, as 
common interests would necessarily invest it with 
a kind of unity ; how much more when a family 
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likeness is stamped on all the members of a people 
from their birth, and physical and moral causes 
combine to mould the body and the mind after a 
peculiar type ! The test of individuality is the 
consistency of a thing with itself, and its diversity 
from the other constituent parts of the class. So 
it is not strictly true to say of the will of a nation 
that it is only an aggregate of individual wills, 
which might be severally opposed to each other, and 
produce as their result a disposition entirely dif- 
ferent from any one of them ; on the contrary, the 
conception of a national will supposes the separate 
wills included under it to agree in essence, and so to 
issue in a product representing the common element 
of all. And this combined will shews itself when 
a number of men, placed under the same circum- 
stances, feel the same needs, and seek satisfac- 
tion by the same means. But as with individuals 
the difficulty is more to implant a will than to 
enable the will so implanted to resist external 
impulses, so the main task on which depends the 
possibility of effecting any change in national 
character is that of convincing the community of 
the need of such a change. It is no light thing 
to make men sensible of a national deficiency, and 
induce them collectively to cultivate a new taste 
or a new virtue. Nevertheless the wise and good 
here as elsewhere will labour in the belief that what 
is seen to be desirable can never be wholly beyond 
their reach, and will eagerly cherish a hope that 
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the character of their countrymen only requires de- 
velopment to appear in its proper proportions. A 
practical and an ideal people can never wholly abate 
their mutual antagonism : but the one may acquire 
many of the virtues of the other without losing any 
of its own. Sometimes the flower which blooms 
under one climate may be transferred to the in- 
fluences of another, the perfection of its beauty 
perhaps impaired, but the vital power uninjured; 
and schools of genuine art may arise and flourish in 
the same city with the foundry and the manufactory. 
But a surer hope is that which rests on the native 
resources of a people, and trusts to being able 
to educe from them powers which may counter- 
balance the exclusive bias which has hitherto pre- 
vailed. Thus, (if we may be allowed at the close of 
our enquiry to confine our view to our own country, 
both as more nearly interesting to ourselves, and as 
actually possessing perhaps greater versatility than 
that with which we have so often contrasted it,) even 
the very faults of an English mind may furnish us 
with a clue to discover these required remedies. The 
apprehension with which some regard the increasing 
influence of the study of political economy in the 
counsels of our statesmen, countenanced as it too 
often is by the apparent effects on the social system, 
may be diminished by the reflection that if selfish- 
ness is the lesson which corrupt minds most readily 
draw from the conclusions of the new science, to 
purer natures it discloses its true use, as facilitat- 
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ing by the facts which it establishes the adminis- 
tration of equal justice to all. Those who are 
jealous of the predominance of experimental science 
should remember that a philosophy which discards 
theories and professes to deal solely with things 
positive must sooner or later come to facts in the 
nature of man, which command attention as facts, 
yet are at variance with a purely materialistic 
hypothesis : while the processes of observation and 
analysis may advantageously be employed in a field 
where they have been too much discredited, and be 
of service in preparing the way for a more satis- 
factory system of morals or metaphysics. Shak- 
speare is a living proof that the solidity of a poet's 
judgment need not interfere with the rapturous 
glow of his inspiration, but by leading him to con- 
template things as they are, may render this world 
in which he lives at once truly practical, and truly 
ideal. And in that part of speculation which we 
have associated with theology, we may see that the 
disposition to look mainly at the external world 
which is sure to be fostered by a taste for Mechani- 
cal Skill, is likely also to remind men that they are 
daily proving themselves masters of nature, and 
to suggest the thought that as their living will 
has such potency over dead matter, so there may 
be a higher will which commands all, and substi- 
tutes for the chain of unreasoning uniformity the 
continuity of dynamic causation. 
While therefore the mechanical tendencies of the 
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age in which we live furnish great matter of alarm, 
they may be also said to minister abundant reason 
for hope. The laws of our being prevent us from 
having all ; but they allow us to attain much. We 
cannot claim for ourselves that eulogy which 
Pericles pronounced on his nation two thousand 
years ago ; but a writer gifted with the music- 
making power of the Greek historian might deliver 
an encomium on England, different indeed, but 
equally splendid. Unused as we may be to ** witch 
the world" with ideal creations, we have attained a 
position of political grandeur which has made us the 
wonder and envy of our fellow men**. As to Athens 
in ancient times, so it is to England in the present 
day, that men look whenever they wish to see those 
public questions which pass in magnificent abstrac- 
tion before the mind of the scientific thinker realized 
in a concrete and actual form. Others may think 
great thoughts, but we do the great deeds which 
necessarily imply thoughts, and without which 
thoughts are valueless. And in thus teaching 
mankind by her own example, England is not 
presenting the spectacle of the drunken Helot, now 
raving with democratic fury, now subsiding into 
dull lethargic submission to a virtual despotism, 
but coming forward as a guide to be followed, to 
ascertain at each period the limits of political prac- 

° The great difference between English and continental newspapers 
is one of the most significant though seemingly trivial forms in which 
this fact shews itself. 
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ticability, and to reassure by her success those who 
from a consciousness of their deficiency in material 
resources would otherwise have been deterred from 
committing themselves to untried experiments. Even 
the diseases of our social system, many and fearful 
as they are, are but the price we pay for the grand 
scale of its organization : and he must be indeed 
unacquainted with the essence of natural life who 
would exchange a condition like ours, disordered 
indeed physically, but full of moral vigour and 
energy, for the rank luxuriant growth of mere ani- 
mal well-being, which springs up under the shadow 
of an absolute monarchy. Others, to adopt the 
metaphor of the Roman satirist®, may conceal the 
gaping wound beneath a belt of broad gold : but we 
know that our business is not to hide but to cure, 
and that cure can only be effected by a careful and 
considerate treatment, not chafing and irritating, 
but mollifying and soothing. And as an equitable 
policy is our true safeguard against social convul- 
sions, so we look mainly to it for the protection of 
our empire against external aggressions. In the arts 
of war we have never been deficient ; but whatever 
may have been the case formerly, war is not now 
our real province : all that makes us great tends to 
preserve peace, and is itself preserved by peace. 
Pericles, in his highest praise of his countrymen, 
scarcely sought to hide from them that their policy 

" Pers. iv. 43. 
£ 
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was essentially ambitious and self-aggrandizing: 
our disposition makes us sensible that offensive 
wars, though they be carried on under the specious 
pretexts of extending free institutions and regen- 
erating the human race, are things from which no 
national glory is to be sought, and that an enlight- 
ened statesman, even when compelled to take up 
arms against some avowed traitor to society, will 
feel himself to be driven to the use of an imperfect 
and unworthy expedient. They may have been 
superior to us in that ready appreciation of intel- 
lectual endowments as such, which in the present 
day would give to every educated man an oppor- 
tunity of taking part in the councils of the nation : 
but we have escaped the danger of being led by 
unscrupulous or over-rated men, an aristocracy of 
mind chosen by those who themselves require 
mental cultivation. Many may perish from the 
severity of the ordeal which they are made to 
undergo ; but their sacrifice is in some measure 
compensated by the tempered excellence of those 
who have endured the sevenfold heat of the fur- 
nace. So the literary man may complain of the 
utilitarian apathy of the English public, and sigh for 
the more congenial atmosphere of Germany, for- 
getting that such indulgence is for the good neither 
of himself nor of the cause which he professes to 
serve, and that his age can rarely shew the solici- 
tude of a mother save by treating its children with 
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the jealousy of a step-mother. And while the intel- 
lectual standard is thus kept lofty and unwavering, 
the same equalizing tendency encourages a habit 
of diffusive reading^, which, however justly it may 
be censured as injurious to individual eminence, is 
almost the necessary consequence of the general 
spread of education, and unquestionably tends to 
civilize and ameliorate the community. Lastly, in 
the pulse of family life, which seems to beat louder 
and stronger the more the other and antagonist 
energies of the body politic are developed, we have 
a humanizing power which was but feebly felt in 
Greece, and though more vital in modern nations, 
cannot be said to play there with its full vigour. 
Political justice and domestic love, — these are prin- 
ciples which, as they find their perfection in Chris- 
tianity, are best fitted to prepare the hearts of men 
for Christian influences, and by circulating through 
the society, aid in the highest work of all on 
which angels look down, the purification of the 
individual soul. And if we have reason to believe 
that such virtues are in any way fostered by the 
practical temperament which Providence has given 

p See Vaughan's Essay. The difflision of knowledge through society 
naturally induces each individual to read diffusively, from the number 
of works published on all subjects as well as from other causes : and 
though the maxim €is dprjp ov ndvff opa is true and valuable, it is no 
less necessary to observe that the general man must not be sunk in 
the special, if we would have any thing like common feeling and 
sympathy. 



to us, we may well console ourselves for our defects 
in the various walks of bigh creative art, and ac- 
quiesce in the less brilliant portion of mechanical 
ingenuity. 
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